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Social  Life  of  African  Women. 


“For  the  peace  we  know  and  prize. 
For  the  hope  beyond  the  skies — 
Waiting  ! Waiting  ! ” 


Life  in  a dark,  smoky  hut — perhaps  as  one  of 
many  quarrelsome  wives — or  pounding  com  out- 
of-doors,  weeding  the  crops  and  cooking  the 
meals,  with  a baby  bouncing  on  her  back,  is  far 
enough  from  the  American  woman’s  idea  of 
social  life,  but  it  is  the  picture  given  of  what 
stands  for  social  life  to  the  African  woman. 
There  are  more  sombre  tones  still  to  the  picture, 
so  distressing  to  think  of  that  the  warm  hearts 
of  Christian  women  have  been  touched  with  pity, 
and  many  have  set  themselves  to  the  great  task 
of  bringing  light  to  the  darkened  souls  of  their 
dusky  sisters  in  far-away  Africa. 

Africa’s  daughters  know  nothing  of  home  life, 
with  its  comfort  and  cheer,  save  where  Christian 
missions  have  done  effective  work.  But  they 
are  not  kept  in  the  seclusion  that  prevails  in 
Oriental  lands,  and  there  is  no  system  of  caste. 
In  this  respect  they  are  more  accessible  to  mis- 
sionary effort  than  India’s  women,  but  their 
usefulness  as  day  laborers  and  drudges  is  a 
barrier  not  easily  overcome.  Why  send  a girl  to 
a mission  school  when  it  will  give  her  imdesir- 
able  ideas  of  independence  and  take  a pair  of 
strong  young  hands  away  from  work  in  the  fields? 

Practically,  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  slavery 
is  the  woman’s  portion.  “Her  freedom,”  writes 
Miss  Nassau,  a missionary  who  has  given  many 
years  to  service  on  the  West  Coast,  “is  but  the 
liberty  of  the  beast  to  its  burden  and  the  slave 


to  her  task.  In  beautiful  but  heathen  Africa  > 
she  who  shares  our  womanhood  is  a slave,  and 
through  all  her  hard  life  is  owned,  the  inherited 
or  purchased  property  of  father,  husband  or 
male  relative,  from  whose  decisions  there  is  no 
appeal,  for  obedience  to  whose  commands  there 
is  no  alternative  but  cruel  blows  and  burning 
strokes  from  heated  knives  or  cutlasses.” 

The  position  of  woman  varies  somewhat  in 
different  sections  of  the  country,  but  in  all  the 
same  story  of  inferiority  is  told.  In  Morocco 
the  Moorish  woman  is  the  property  of  her  hus- 
band, without  rights  or  redress.  On  the  most 
trivial  pretext  she  may  be  dismissed,  an  outcast 
and  a wanderer.  If  she  is  ill,  or  disease  lingers, 
she  is  banished  until  she  recovers,  or  perhaps 
meets  the  sad  fate  of  dying  alone  and  uncared 
for.  Sometimes  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  a native 
doctor,  but  she  might  almost  choose  to  die  rather 
than  endure  his  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment. 

In  Liberia  a man  may  dispose  of  his  wife  as  he 
would  of  any  other  piece  of  property.  If  he  dies, 
she  is  inherited  by  his  heirs.  All  the  hard  work 
falls  to  her,  and  she  is  literally  one  of  the  world’s 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  a 
farmer  and  woman-of-all-work.  The  marriage 
age  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  and  sometimes 
younger.  The  marriageable  daughter  is  pur- 
chased from  her  father  by  the  would-be  bride- 
groom, the  price  varying  according  to  his  worldly 
estate.  Girls  bought  with  a bullock  are  consid- 
ered among  the  aristocracy,  while  those  for  whom 
only  brass  kettles,  cloth  or  beads  are  paid  do  not 
rank  so  high  in  the  social  scale.  Sometimes 
the  African  Jacob  must  serve  years  for  his 
Rachel,  but  if  he  is  able  to  secure  a high-priced 
wife,  he  boasts  of  her  as  he  would  of  a horse — 
doubtless  giving  the  horse  the  preference  if  it 
were  to  come  to  a choice. 

A missionary  who  has  been  familiar  for  many 
years  with  heathen  life  in  Liberia,  tells  how 
insubordinate  wives  are  punished  by  the  devil 


doctor.  “Toward  night  may  be  heard  the 
sound  of  a drum,  accompanied  by  loud  yells,  pro- 
ceeding from  some  dark  jangle,  and  the  doctor, 
armed  with  a whip  and  hideously  dressed,  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  public  square  of  the  town 
where  the  women  have  collected, — not  knowing 
who  is  to  be  the  victim — brings  out  the  refractory 
woman,  and  gives  her  a severe  thrashing.” 

Among  the  Zulus  {people  of  heaven  )the  lot  of 
woman  is  made  burdensome  and  distressing  by 
polygamy.  A man  of  position — and,  indeed, 
every  man  who  can  raise  the  necessary  price — 
has  several  wives  who — or  shall  we  say  which? 
— are  bought  for  ten  head  of  cattle  each.  Miss 
Laura  Smith,  in  a bright  account  of  the  Zulus, 
shows  that  the  African  heart  shares  the  univer- 
sal human  tendency  (unregenerate) to  "twit  on 
facts.”  "A  man  often  says  to  his  wife,  ‘Didn’t 
I pay  all  those  cattle  for  you?  Now  you  must 
work  for  me.'  So  the  women  do  the  work,  and 
the  men  do  little,  aside  from  the  care  of  the 
cattle,  but  ‘sit’  as  they  say.”  The  women  are 
fond  and  proud  of  their  children,  but,  alas!  they 
teach  them  that  "it  is  smart  to  be  naughty,  and 
that  it  is  all  right  to  do  wrong  if  it  is  not  found 
out.” 

In  Dahomey,  all  the  women  of  the  country  are 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  king.  No 
man  can  have  a wife  without  the  king’s  con- 
sent, or  hold  her  longer  than  he  pleases.  Here, 
too,  the  women  have  the  hard  labor  to  perform, 
which  makes  them,  as  a rule,  stronger  physically 
than  the  men.  Some  of  the  toughest  of  them — 
like  modern  Amazons — are  trained  to  be  soldiers, 
to  serve  in  times  of  war  as  the  king’s  bodyguard. 

"Women’s  condition  in  Central  Africa  is  piti- 
ful,” says  another  writer.  “Their  value  but  a 
few  yards  of  calico,  their  clothing  miserably 
scant,  their  children  wrenched  from  them  ; 
through  their  life  they  endure  oppression  and 
degradation,  and  of  the  life  to  come  they  know 
nothing.” 


Polygamy,  witchcraft  and  slavery  constitute 
the  great  trio  of  obstacles  to  Christian  work  in 
Africa.  The  influence  of  polygamy  on  the 
African  woman  is  debasing  in  the  extreme, 
poisoning  all  social  life  and  making  ideals  of 
purity  and  chastity  all  but  impossible.  Witch- 
craft exerts  a blighting  influence  and  has  filled 
many  a life  with  sorrow  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
while  the  details  of  slavery  and  its  influence 
upon  the  women  and  children  make  a heart- 
sickening  story. 

But  light  is  coniing  to  Africa,  and  joy  to 
Africa's  daughters.  In  many  a mission  field 
bright  homes  and  flower  gardens  are  an  evidence 
of  new  life  and  happiness,  and  sweet-toned  voices 
singing  Christian  songs  are  a jo3rful  substitute 
for  the  horrible  din  of  devil  dances  and  the  wild 
orgies  of  heathenism.  But  so  much  remains 
to  be  done!  So  many  lives  have  never  been 
touched,  so  many  dark  eyes  and  pleading  hands 
beg  for  the  help  of  Christian  women  in  this 
happy  land  of  ours!  So  many  others,  literally 
demon-possessed,  are  content  with  their  degrada- 
tion, and  would  not  escape  it  if  they  covdd. 

''Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
With  wisdom  from  on  high, 

, Shall  we  to  these  benighted 
Tlie  lamp  of  life  deny." 


